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LABOR RELATIONS IN SWITZERLAND* 


A recent article in the Wall Street Journal 
calls Switzerland the country that ‘‘avoids big 
strikes.’’ It finds the situation startling enough 
to suggest that money be made available for a 
detailed study of Swiss industrial relations. 


What are the facts? 

In the troublesome period 1918-20, with. a 
total labour force of roughly one million, 1% 
million working days were lost through labour 
conflicts, or an average of 415,000 days an- 
nually. This fell during the period 1927-37 to 
98,000 days a year and during 1955-59 to a mere 
average of 1,245 working days. In 1957, for in- 
stance, there were two strikes, involving a total 
of 71 workers with 740 days lost, and 1959 saw 
four strikes, involving a total of 126 workers and 
1,987 days lost. 

In order to understand this development one 
should keep the following points in mind: 

1. Switzerland is a democracy where a 
large measure of autonomy has been retained by 
the Communes and the Cantons. The country is 
and always has been the exact opposite of an 
authoritarian state or—what the Germans call—an 
“Obrigkeits-Staat."” The ‘‘Landsgemeinden,”’ 
which still exists in five of the cantonal units, 
are typical examples of the political system. 
The Swiss people are called upon to decide 
their own laws by the poll. They elect their 
magistrates in open assembly or by ballot, and 
in the communes, they vote even on the budget. 
This democratic sense is all pervading and 
teaches far beyond politics. There are still 
many ancient corporations for the administration 
of common pastures and forests or for the distri- 
bution of water. They have their counterpart in 
modern agricultural and consumers’ cooperatives. 
So much self-government demands civic intelli- 
gence and a high sense of responsibility. What- 
ever solution of social or political problems one 
may find in Switzerland, it will always have 
evolved from below and will have grown from the 


* Extract from a paper given by Armin Daeniker, 
the Swiss Ambassador to Great Britain, at Wilton Park, 
on February 26, 1960. Reprint from The Swiss Observer, 
March 25, 1960. 


communal or private, to the cantonal and even- 
tually to the federal level; rarely has a measure 
been imposed from above. 

The first European law for the protection 
of factory workers was passed in Glarus, a small 
semi-industrialized canton. Welfare started in 
the communes and the cantons and not until 
1874 did the Federal Government receive powers 
to legislate on social matters. This power is 
used sparingly because the people have a marked 
aversion to the growth of a powerful central au- 
thority. Most Swiss, for instance, are against a 
national health service, which in Great Britain 
and elsewhere is regarded as an essential part 
of the welfare state. Over 90 percent of the peo- 
ple are protected by voluntary or group insurance 
schemes, which are administered privately, but 
subsidised by the Confederation. For the same 
reason, i.e., because private initiative was able 
to cope satisfactorily with the needs, the country 
waited until 1946 before accepting a federal 
scheme of social insurance for the aged, the 
widows, and orphans, and until the beginning of 
1959 for disablement pensions. 

2. Switzerland is a country where people 
live at close quarters. The gulf between em- 
ployers and workers was never as marked as in 
the rest of Europe and rarely took on the fea- 
tures of a class war. All groups mix freely in 
the many societies which are such a typical fea- 
ture of Swiss social life; members of the two 
sides often belong to the same political party. 
All go to the same primary schools; all undergo 
the same military training, which is compulsory 
for every able citizen. All speak the local dia- 
lects of their regions regardless of whether they 
are university graduates or started work at 15. 
Medium-sized and small firms, with their oppor- 
tunity for close contact between employer and 
worker, are still in the majority. Swiss industry 
is dispersed and decentralized; many old indus- 
tries have their roots in the country life. There 
are few real industrial centers and no proletariat 
in the classical sense of the word. Many work- 
ers still own a small plot of land which they cul- 
tivate in their leisure hours. If social antago- 
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nism exists, it has never been tainted with the 
sharp and bitter hatred which was prevalent in 
other countries. 

3. Switzerland is a country without raw 
materials and depends for its food largely on an 
expanding export industry. This is the lifeline 
of its economy. More than one-third of the na- 
tional produce is exchanged with the outer world. 
Swiss workers know that if wage demands push 
the cost of production too high, or if labour con- 
flicts cause delays in delivery, orders from 
abroad will be placed with foreign rivals. 

Against this special background, one must 
consider the general European development of 
capital and labour relations during the last cen- 
tury. The unity of professional groups estab- 
lished by the guilds was dissolved and left a 
vacuum. The worker—although equal in law— 
faced his employer from an economically inferior 
level; he was but one among many factors deter- 
mining the cost of production; his was only a 
market value. Instead of the vertical ties before 
the industrial revolution, horizontal links began 
to develop among workers as well as among em- 
ployers, Early liberalism, however, would not 
tolerate any intervention in the relationship be- 
tween man and master, whether from the state or 
through negotiated agreements. Luckily, the 
contrast between classes was never very pro- 
nounced in Switzerland. Human values and 
respect for the personality had never been lost 
sight of. After all, every Swiss, regardless of 
property or station, was entitled to vote from 
1830 onwards. 

The trade union movement in Switzerland 
was slow in growing. Its early traces date from 
the 1830's; it gained impetus by the opening of 
a secretariat of the International Workers’ Asso- 
ciation in Geneva in 1864; the Swiss Federation 
of Trade Unions was founded in 1880. But until 
the beginning of this century, trade unions were 
not an important factor in Switzerland, either as 
organizers of the labour force or as a means to 
propagate social reforms. 

One reason for this slow growth was the 
fact that the system of cottage-industry was 
commonly employed in Switzerland; another rea- 
son was the wide dispersal of its industry, the 
factories depending for their energy on local 
water power. Until the 1920's, the view that the 
industrialist was ‘‘master in his own house’’ and 
should not tolerate organized labour in his works 


was still widely held. Even today, the principle 
of the “‘closed shop”’ is unacceptable to large 
sections of the workers. 

At present, the trade unions are still com- 
paratively small. They are built on a trades 
basis, and would hardly have the power to cause 
an economic crisis. 

One reason which prevents them from 
reaching the strength of the unions in Great 
Britain or in Nordic countries is also the fact 
that they are divided amongst themselves on 
ideological lines. The Swiss Federation of 
Trade Unions has a membership of 430,000; it is 
politically neutral but in general gives its sup- 
port to the socialist party. The Catholic trade 
unions comprise 77,000 members, who tend to be 
conservative. Besides them there are a Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Workers and a Group of Free 
Workers, with around 17,000 members, who lean 
towards the liberals. The total strength of 
organized labour in Switzerland today is about 
550,000, or roughly 50 percent of the total num- 
ber of workers employed in industry and crafts. 
These figures include only a part of the commer- 
cial and other staff, who are members of sepa- 
rate professional organizations with a total mem- 
bership of around 85,000. 

The corporate idea, the attempt at restor- 
ing professional unity in each industry under the 
joint responsibility of employers and workers, 
has often been proposed—before the first world 
war--and especially between the two wars—but 
its practical implementation has never been 
seriously considered. The desire to reach 
greater cooperation between the two sides and 
to bridge the gap in their respective interests or 
outlook found a better and more practical way in 
Switzerland. 

It is of the greatest importance that 50 
years ago the Swiss Civil Code laid the f ounda- 
tion for a liberal law on associations, and that 
the revised Code of Contractual Obligations con- 
tained provision for collective agreements be- 
tween employer and worker. Such agreements 
are not new; as early as 1861 one such agree- 
ment had been concluded in the typographical 
trade, but the Swiss Code was the first to regu- 
late the matter through legislation. It stipulated 
not only that the contracting parties were bound 
by their agreement but that the contents of the 
latter had the same force as an act of parliament 
and hence would override any conflicting clauses 
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in private agreements, regardless of whether 
they concem salaries, working hours, holidays, 
safety measures, or other matters. The revised 
Factory Act of 1914 created a factory commis- 
sion for the regulation of all working conditions 
on the basis of strict parity on both sides. 

Through these means, the field was opened 
wide for friendly negotiation and agreement, 
with due consideration for the particular needs 
of each trade. Only exceptionally has the state 
interfered, as for instance when fixing the mini- 
mum pay for workers in the cottage industry. 

Collective agreements numbered 300 in 
1921; their number increased to 1,000 by 1945; 
today there are no less than 1,600. They vary 
widely as to significance, validity, and contents. 
About half the agreements are concluded be- 
tween individual employers and a particular 
union; 102 are general agreements covering the 
whole country; about 320 are valid for one or 
more cantons; and 292 of them cover only one 
locality. At present not less than 100,000 em- 
ployers and 800,000 workers and employees or 
47 percent of all the employers and 50 percent 
of all wage and salary earners in industry, 
crafts, trade, and administration, but not agri- 
culture, are bound by such collective agree- 
ments. These collective agreements are easily 
accessible, self-regulating instruments for solv- 
ing problems of industrial relations; they supple- 
ment and even compete with the law most suc- 
cessfully. 

At present, the question is widely debated 
in the country whether the reduction of working 
time to 45 hours a week should be introduced 
through legislation or by collective agreement. 

There are various means by which the 
goverment can extend the validity of these 
agreements; although they are in fact private 
contracts, the federal or the cantonal authorities 
have the power to declare them compulsory for 
the whole of a particular trade. Such an exten- 
sion is subject to specific safeguards. It has to 
be proved that the extension helps to overcome 
difficulties for the whole of that particular 
trade, that it lies in the general interest of the 
community, that the majority of the employers 
and workers of that trade are already bound by 
such a convention, and finally that the rights of 
minorities are duly respected and that no dis- 
criminatory treatment will devolve on those who 
have not voluntarily adhered to the convention. 


Another measure to give collective agree- 
ments added weight consists in the proviso that 
only competitors who are willing to submit to 
and faithfully keep a collective agreement can 
submit tenders for public works. 

A further and most important step on the 
way to cooperation and understanding was the 
conclusion of a peace agreement after an ex- 
hausting strike in the Swiss metal-working in- 
dustry in 1937. Both sides became convinced 
that areal community of interests exists between 
them, that strikes are merely harmful and costly 
to both, as well as to the consumer. They re- 
nounced strikes and lockouts and brought into 
being various measures for the peaceful settle- 
ment of any conflict. This agreement was con- 
cluded between all interested parties in the 
metal industry. It was renewed regularly and is 
at present valid until 1964. In its preamble it 
imposes on the parties ‘‘the obligation to settle 
in good faith any major differences of opinion 
and other disputes and, in endeavoring to settle 
such disputes within the terms of the agreement, 
to maintain absolute peace for its duration; com- 
bative measures such as labour boycotts, strikes, 
and lockouts are to be regarded as inadmissible.” 


This treaty is not strictly a collective agree- 
ment. All matters regarding wages, working 
hours, vacations, compensation for public holi- 
days and absence, or contributions to sick funds 
etc., are referred to separate agreements. It 
settles the procedure in case of disputes. These 
shall be dealt with and if possible settled within 
each enterprise itself. If no amicable solution 
can be found the case shall be submitted to the 
executives of the respective parties. If these 
are unable to reach a settlement, the matter is to 
be submitted to a conciliation board, comprising 
a chairman of magisterial standing and two im- 
partial assistants. If conciliation still proves 
impossible, the conciliation board will pronounce 
an arbitration award, provided both parties have 
declared their acceptance of the award before 
it has been made. In certain special and excep- 
tional cases only, for instance when wage modi- 
fications or working hours are under dispute, can 
a special arbitration board be called upon to 
give a ruling which will be binding on both par- 
ties without their previous consent.. Heavy 
penalties are stipulated in case of violation of 
this peace treaty and each side deposited a sum 
of nearly £20,000 as warranty of their good faith. | 
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Except for public services, no law de- 
clares strikes illegal. The Confederation and 
the cantons offer arbitration procedure to par- 
ties in dispute, either if direct negotiations 
should be fruitless or if no private arbitration 
agreement should exist. The rulings given by 
government arbitration officers--as was the case 
in British industrial courts--are not compulsory; 
the parties are only bound to accept the award 
if they have expressly agreed to do so before- 
hand. The main function of the government arbi- 
tration officers is to prepare an understanding 
between the parties and to help them to conclude 
or to supplement a collective agreement. Com- 
paratively little use is made of them. 

The peace treaty in the metal-working in- 
dustry was a tuming point in Switzerland’s 
industrial relations inasmuch as it created an 
entirely new atmosphere. This treaty has served 
as a model for similar arrangements in many 
other industries, especially the provisions for 
conciliation and arbitration without recourse to 
the ordinary tribunals. These treaties proved 
their worth even in a period of full or even over- 
employment. On the other hand, no strikes are 
known in Switzerland to have been caused by 
conflicts between trade unions. 

Thus it was only one step further that 
after the war the top organizations of employers 
and workers in industry and agriculture agreed 
in 1947 on a joint declaration for the stabilisa- 
tion of prices and wages which had a most bene- 
ficial effect on the economy for many years. 

In an effort to encourage still more the 
collaboration between the two sides in industry, 
representatives of the principal organizations 
are now always consulted if a new bill on eco- 
nomic matters or social policy is being prepared, 
or if in their application existing laws have to 
be re-interpreted. 

Not only at the top but also on the shop 
floor has collaboration between employers and 





workers been remarkably developed in the last 
15 years. Whereas in 1900, only five factory 
committees with adequate workers’ representa- 
tion were in existence, their number increased 
to 600 by the end of the last war and reaches 
now well over 2,500. Naturally such factory 
committees are needed only in larger undertak- 
ings. More than 60 percent of all workers sub- 
ject to Swiss factory laws are now represented 
on such committees. Theirs is mostly a consult- 
ative function; they participate in the elabora- 
tion of factory regulations; they have a word to 
Say on overtime; they cooperate on measures to 
improve health conditions or to prevent acci- 
dents in the workshops; and they share in the 
administration of welfare funds. They are par- 
ticularly useful in times of crisis which may 
necessitate restrictions in labour. In some 
firms, they are given detailed information on the 
economic situation of the enterprise, but no- 
where do they interfere with the management. 
The movements for workers’ participation in the 
management, ownership of their own enterprises 
or profit sharing have never made much headway 


in Switzerland. All these committees are purely 
voluntary. The question of establishing them 
by legislation was studied by an official com- 
mission of experts, who came however to a 
negative decision. Neither the employers nor 
the trade unions like to be compelled to main- 
tain factory committees on a permanent legal 
basis. 


This development of the industrial rela- 
tions in Switzerland has proved a blessing to 
all concerned and has contributed much to the 
country’s growing prosperity. To replace con- 
flict by cooperation needs enlightened self- 
interest and self-discipline. The industrial 
peace strengthened the people’s will to resist 
foreign ideologies and helped to maintain Swiss 
neutrality. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Textile and Garment Workers Merge. The 
International Garment Workers’ Federation (IGWF) 
and the International Federation of Textile Work- 
ers’ Associations (IFTWA) merged on June 17 to 
form the International Textile and Garment Work- 
ers’ Federation (ITGWF). The former general 
secretary of the IGWF, John Newton, is the pres- 
ident of the new International Trade Secretariat, 
and the former general secretary-treasurer of the 


IFTWA, John Greenhalgh, is the secretary of 
the new organization. 

The executive committee of the new organ- 
ization consists of the following members: 
W. Pollock (USA), C. Kreindlet (USA), W. Bock 
(Germany), P. Pettersson (Sweden), M. Takita 
(Japan), K. Dorphinghaus (Germany), L. T. Wright 
(Great Britain), and H. Moulden (Great Britain). 
--U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


AMERICA 


Canada 


New Housing for Low-Income Families 
Made More Available. In July, the Government 
raised from C$5,000 (US$5,150) to C$7,000 
(US$7,210) the ceiling on direct loans, under the 
National Housing Act, to low-income families 
for purchasing new housing. This program, by 
promoting construction work, will supplement the 
winter works program (see below) in reducing un- 
employment during the fall and winter months.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 


Alleviating Seasonal Unemployment. On 
July 23, Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker an- 
nounced (1) that the winter works program fi- 
nanced by the Dominion Government, the prov- 
inces, and the municipalities and aimed at 
alleviating winter. unemployment would be re- 
peated this year and (2) that there would be an 
incentive payment by the Dominion Government 
of 50 percent of the labor costs for the construc- 
tion, major reconstruction, major alteration, or 
renovation of municipal buildings (excluding 
schools and hospitals). He said that the Federal 
Government incentive payment on new structures 
would be limited to C$50,000 (US$51,500) on 
each. 

The original program, which has been in 
effect for the past 2 years, operated in 700 
municipalities the first year and in 860 this past 


winter. It is estimated that during the past win- 
ter over 51,000 men received onsite employment 
on some 2,600 projects.--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 


Canada (Newfound! and) 


Union Pursues Political Action. The 
20,000-member Newfoundland Federation of 
Labor (NFL), at its annual meeting in St. John’s, 
July 12-15, decided to engage actively in poli- 
tics. It swept politically neutral officeholders 
out of office and elected as president Esau 
Thoms, a 33-year-old railway clerk from Argen- 
tia, who is an active member of the Cooperative 
Commonyealth Federation Party (CCF).--U.S. 
Consulate, St. John’s. 


Argentina 


New Wage Agreements. Many new wage 
agreements have been signed since January 1 
without resort to strikes. Most of them incor- 
porated wage increases of 20 to 25 percent and 
included provisions for incentive programs, under 
which special bonuses are paid to workers when 
productivity goals which have been agreed upon 
by labor and management are reached. 

Such provisions, for example, were con- 
tained in a collective agreement signed July 1 by 
the Metal Workers’ Union and the Employers’ 
Federation. The agreement also called for a 
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wage scale of 20 pesos (24 cents) an hour for 
common laborers to a high of 30 pesos (36 cents) 
an hour for the highest skilled workmen. The 
new wage agreed upon for workers in the metal 

industry provides a minimum of 4,900 pesos 
(US$59) and a maximum of 7,450 pesos (US$90) 

a month, depending on seniority and skill.—U;S. 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Ecuador 


Communist Representative of Labor Un- 
seated. Recognized trade unions recently electéd 
senators to represent labor in the National Par- 
liament. In the elections, Pedro Saad, attorney 
and secretary general of the Ecuadoran Commu- 
nist Party, lost the senatorial seat for labor in 
the coastal region of Ecuador to Adalberto Miranda 


Giron, president of the Guayas Federation of 
Employees. Saad had held the Senate post for 16 
successive years.—Inter-American L abor Bulletin. 


Trinidad 


Strike Results in New Wages and Hours for 
Oil Workers. The biggest strike in the oilfields 
since 1937—involving the 12,000 oil workers of 
the’ Oilfields Workers’ Trade Union (OWTU)— 
began on June 29 against Texaco Trinidad, Inc. 
and ended on July 17. The agreement reached in- 
cluded a reduction of working hours from 48 to 
44 a week and an 18-percent increase in wages 
for the first year, a further 2-percent increase for 
the next 9 months, and another 2 percent for the 
remaining 8 months of the contract.~U.S. Consu- 
late General, Port-of-Spain. 
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International 


Recommendation on Equal Pay for Men and 
Women. Late in July, on the basis of article 119 
of the European Economic Community (EEC) 
Treaty (which provides for equal remuneration 
for equal work for men and women), the Commission 
of the EEC addressed a recommendation to the 
six member States--Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands--on the subject of equal pay for men 
and women. The recommendation applies to both 
the public and private sectors and requests that 
action be taken before June 30, 1961. Difficul- 
ties will probably arise because of the fact that 
in Belgium and the Netherlands, a number of 
agreements between trade unions and employers 
involve different pay rates for men and women.-- 
U.S. Mission to the European Communities, 
Brussels. 


Denmark 


Jurisdictional Agreement between Two 
Largest Unions. An agreement concerning union 





jurisdiction in the iron and metals industries has 
been concluded between the two largest and most 
important Danish unions, the unskilled and semi- 
skilled General Workers’ Union (GWU)—250,000 
members—and the craft-organized Smiths’ and 
Machinists’ Union (SMU)-—68,000 members. 

The new jurisdictional agreement contains 
a series of specific rules on jurisdiction and pro- 
cedure for the settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes through negotiation. It obligates the SMU 
to accept the employment of GWU members within 
the iron and metals industries even when in the 
opinion of SMU leadership the employment should 
entail membership in the SMU. In turn, the Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union has accepted the principle 
that unskilled workers who have worked in such 
jobs and for such periods of time that they have 
acquired the skills of apprenticed workers must 
be permitted to transfer to the Smiths’ and Ma- 
chinists’ Union. 

The agreement had been under negotiation 
since the last congresses of the two unions. 
The, problem behind the union dispute and the 
agreement is engendered by technological de- 
velopments which have permitted the transfer of 
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increasing numbers of jobs previously reserved 
for skilled craftsmen to unskilled or semiskilled 
workers.—U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Gradual Introduction of 40-Hour Week in 
Metal Industry. On July 8, negotiating commis- 
sions of the Metalworkers’ Union and the Nation- 
al Metal Employers’ Association concluded a 
long-term agreement on working hours covering 
over 3 million manual and white-collar workers 
in the metal industry. Its provisions are as 
follows: 

1. The previous agreement on working 
hours, providing for the 44-hour week, will be 
extended until December 31, 1961. 

2. Effective January 1, 1962, regular week- 
ly working time will be reduced from 44 to 42% 
hours, accompanied by a 3.5-percent compensa- 
tory pay boost. 

3. Effective January 1, 1964, regular week- 
ly working time will be reduced from 42% to 41% 
hours, accompanied by a 3-percent compensatory 
pay increase. 

4. Effective July 1, 1965, the 40-hour week 
will be introduced, accompanied by a 3.1-percent 
compensatory pay increase. 

5. Regional wage agreements will be ex- 
tended until December 31, 1961, with the follow- 


ing amendments: an 8.5-percent wage increase, _ 


effective retroactively as of July 1, 1960, and 
an additional 5 percent, effective July 1, 1961. 

6. Provisions governing annual leave will 
be frozen until December 31, 1961. 

Union reaction to the conclusion of the 
agreement has been extremely favorable. Em- 
ployers, however, are divided. For example, 
while a spokesman of the National Metal Em- 
ployers’ Association labeled the agreement a 
reasonable compromise which takes the interests 
of both parties into account, Dr. H. C. Paulssen, 
president of the Federation of German Employ- 
ers’ Association (BDA), voiced concern over 
possible implications in view of the tight supply 
of labor. Federal Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard, who had originally warned against a pre- 
cipitous reduction of working hours, said that‘he 
had no objection to the long-term agreement in 
the metal industry.—U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Labor Factors in Output Gains. The ac- 
celerated growth of output in Western Germany in 
1959 is particularly impressive. With the labor 
market progressively tightening, overall employ- 
ment in industry during the year, at 7.3 million, 
averaged only 0.4 percent above 1958 levels. 
Moreover, this modest increase was exclusively 
attributable to rising employment of white-collar 
workers. Employment of manual workers in in- 
dustry actually dropped in 1959, a factor which— 
together with further cuts in average weekly 
working time—brought the total number of hours 
worked down to a level of about 1.2 percent be- 
low that recorded in 1958. Thus, the basic fac- 
tor behind the 1959 production gains was to be 
found in noteworthy progress in productivity. 
Assisted by new equipment, technology, and 
processes and by progressively increasing utili- 
zation of productive capacity, output per em- 
ployee and output per worker’s hour surpassed 
1958 levels by 6.8 and 8.4 percent, respectively. 

Gross hourly wages paid by industry in 
1959 increased by 6 percent over those paid in 
1958. However, the total wage bill at DM 30.3 
billion (US$7.2 billion) exceeded that of the pre- 
ceding year by only 46 percent, as declining em- 
ployment of manual workers and further cuts in 
average working time partially offset increases 
in hourly wages. Total industrial salaries in 
1959, at DM 11 billion (US$2.6 billion) were 9.3 
percent higher than in 1958, with increased em- 
ployment of white-collar workers and salary in- 
creases contributing in equal shares.-U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bonn. 


Greece 


New Consumer Price Index. During the 
first week of June, a new Consumer Price 
Index was published by the National Statistical 
Service. Publication of the Bank of Greece 
cost-of-living index was discontinued at the 
same time. The new index (June 1959=100) con-- 
tains 192 items and is broken down into the 
following major categories: food, tobacco and 
beverages, clothing and footwear, housing, house 
furnishings, medical and personal care, educa- 
tion, culture and recreation, transportation, and 
miscellaneous. 
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The index was prepared following exten- 
sive research, which included the study of 3,000 
family budgets (the families varied in size and 
income) in 25 urban areas. Prices were collected 
from 16 population centers. A weighted average 
price for the country as a whole was determined 
for each commodity on the basis of the average 
price movement in each center and the popula- 
tion of the center. In order to determine the 
cost of housing, the average rent applying to 500 
houses in the 16 population centers was taken 
into account. Included among the houses upon 
which the calculations were based are some sub- 
ject to rent controls and others to which no rent 
controls are applied.—U.S. Embassy, Athens. 


Iceland 


Proposed Reorganization of the Icelandic 
Federation of Labor. After 3 years of study, a 
committee of the ICFTU-affiliated Icelandic 
Federation of Labor (IFL)—composed of three 
Communists and three Social Democrats--has 
completed a plan for the reorganization of the 
Federation. In general, the place of work (fac- 
tory, ship, or town) would be the basis for the 
Organization of a trade union. The Federation 
hopes by means of this principle to reduce the 
number of small unions, to strengthen its bar- 
gaining power, to improve its administrative ca- 
pability, and to attain greater financial stability. 

Since its founding in 1916, the IFL has 
grown from 7 unions with a total membership of 
650 workers to 166 unions or specialized feder- 
ations representing over 30,000 members. Many 
of the member unions, however, are very small. 
The variation in union size is as follows: 





Number of members Number 
per union of unions 

Fewer than 50 0.0.0.0... cess 58 
it lls AER A it 38 
PE saab icossectabisetenes cxetecnosese cs 13 
Gath a ITE CER ti earth Sie 5 
400-500 .... 5 
REE Se Sere Fs 
1000-2000 .0.0........ecseecceeeceeeceeee 4 
Over 2,000 BE. Ahaincderssteetitidl 1 


In addition to the administrative cumber- 
someness of a large number of small unions as 
regards bargaining, another consideration has 





been the fact that, with the right of a local un- 
ion to send 1 delegate for each 100 members or 
fraction thereof to the IFL biennial congress, 
as many as 346 delegates were present at the 
last congress, and this limited the ability of the 
congress to discharge its functions. 

As the proposal now stands, there will be 
three types of unions. In the smallest villages, 


all workers will belong to a single general union. 


In a larger town, there will be three unions~one 
for fishermen, one for general laborers, and one 
for industrial workers. In each of the larger 
towns and cities, there will be up to nine major 
unions. Each of these nine unions combined 
with similar unions in other localities will make 
up a national federation. The nine federations 
will be as follows: 


Federation of Fishermen, Sea and 
Air Transport Workers 

Federation of Fish Processing 
and Land Transport Workers 

Federation of Building Trades 
Workers 

Federation of Metal Workers 

Federation of Consumer Goods 
Producers 

Federation of Textile, Leather 
and Shoe Workers 

Federation of Printers and Book- 
binders 

Federation of Electrical Workers 

Federation of Workers in Service 
Trades 


There are still many problems to be ironed 
out, but it is believed that (besides the reduc- 
tion in the number of unions and the increased 
efficiency in administration resulting therefrom) 
the major advantages will be impressive: The 
unions will be financially stronger, the number 
of full-time organizers and union officials who 
can be employed will be increased, the bargain- 
ing strength of the unions and federations will 
be greater, and there should be fewer work stop- 
pages which are not sanctioned by central union 
authorities. 

The plan will be presented at the IFL con- 
gress in November 1960.-—U.S. Embassy, Reykja- 
vik. 


Norway 
Labor Shortage. According to reports by 


the Norwegian Labor Directorate, the labor mar- 
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ket in Norway has become increasingly tight. 
The number of employed wage and salary eam- 
ers rose in May 1960 to 1,036,700, or 16,350 
more than at the same time last year. Employ- 
ment would have increased even more, in re- 
sponse to seasonal demands and other factors, 
if there had been reserves of manpower to draw 
upon. Unemployment, which amounted to about 
36,000 persons at the beginning of the year, 
totaled only 5,500 at the end of June—3,000 


less than the number of unemployed a year ago 
and only 0.4 percent of the total labor force. 

Under a recently enacted law, the Govern- 
ment employment service is to be transferred 
from the municipalities to the National Govern- 
ment. The change is expected to provide im- 
proved coordination between the local communi- 
ties and the Government in transferring workers 
from labor surplus to labor deficit areas.—U.S. 
Embassy, Oslo. 
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Ceylon 


Government Grants Strike Pay. The new 
Government of Ceylon decided, in a major con- 
cession to the Government Clerical Service Un- 
ion (GCSU), to grant strike pay to Government 
employees who had been out on strike 10 days.— 
U.S. Embassy, Ceylon. 


Trotskyists Retain Control of Government 
Workers’ Union. The Trotskyists, in a sweeping 
third-term victory, retained control over the 
Government Clerical Service Union (GCSU) for 
another year. The annual convention of the 
GCSU, held at Colombo, June 25-26, was marked 
by a bitter factional struggle between the Trot- 
skyists and the regular Communists for control 
of the union’s Council of Management. The 
struggle .for the presidency involved T. B. 
Dissanayake, the Trotskyist candidate seeking 
reelection for a third term, and K. C. Nythiana- 
than, who had been president of the union from 
1950 to 1954 and was a Communist of many 
years’ experience in the trade union movement. 

In his presidential address, Dissanayake 
said that the GCSU was ‘“‘not allied to any 
political party but we do not want a party in 
power that is inimical to the trade union move- 
ment and to the working class movement.’’~U.S. 
Embassy, Colombo. 


India 


Handloom Cloth Bows to Competition, The 
large market’ which formerly existed in East and 


West Africa for Indian handloom cloth has vir- 
tually disappeared asa result of severe Japanese 
competition. Japan can produce the types of 
goods originally produced in India at lower cost 
because the productivity of power looms in 
Japan offsets the price advantage arising from 
the lower wages paid to Indian handloom work- 
ers.-U.S. Consulate General, Madras. 


Government Workers’ Strike. Over 2 mil- 
lion Government workers went on strike at mid- 
night July 11. The strike was sponsored by the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS), affiliated with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions, and the All-India Trade Union Congress 
(INTUC), affiliated with the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Thousands of persons were arrested in 
connection with the strike, which lasted for 1 
week and ended with a compromise by the Indian 
Govemment. In Calcutta, 9,000 employees were 
barred by the Government from returning to work. 
—U.S. Consulate General, Bombay. 


Lebanon 


Strike at Esso. On July 8, the Esso Em- 
ployees’ and Workers’ Union inaugurated an 
effective ‘‘sitdown’’ strike of blue- and white- 
collar employees that closed Esso service sta- 
tions and the company’s airport services. Agree- 
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ment was reached July 13 between Ministry of 
Labor officials, union representatives, and 
management. The union won an 8-percent cost- 
of-living allowance retroactive to January 1960, 


improved medical benefits, and other conces- 


sions. The company agreed to continue its 
study of a pension project, and the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Affairs undertook to investi- 
gate the question of a wage scale and job classi- 


fication.-U.S. Embassy, Betrut. 
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Algiers 


Vocational Education and the Constantine 
Plan. The French Government late in 1958 laid 
down the outlines of an ambitious 5-year plan 
for the economic and social development of 
Algeria. This plan, known as the Constantine 
Plan, will provide for investment in and expan- 
sion of local economic and social organizations 
for the purpose of increasing the number of jobs 
and raising the social and cultural standards of 
the people. The Supreme Planning Council 
(Conseil Superieur) for the Constantine Plan 
contains three labor representatives among its 
40 members. These three representatives are 
from Force Ouvriere (FO), Confederation Fran- 
gaise des Travailleurs Chretiens (CFTC), and 
the Confédération Generale des Cadres (CGC). 
In addition, labor representatives participate in 
departmental and other lower consultative groups 
concemed with the plan. Thus far, the coopera- 
tion of the labor members with the rest of the 
councilors seems to have been good, but differ- 
ences have appeared which could become more 
serious and greatly impede progress of the plan. 

The principal differences have thus far 
been matters of emphasis. The labor represent- 
atives have contended that as yet inadequate 
provision has been made to insure that industries 
established or expanded under the plan will 
provide the numbers of jobs and the working 
conditions necessary for the attainment of the 
social objectives sought. According to some la- 
bor spokesmen, the plan devotes too much atten- 
tion to:the establishment of heavy industry, which 
provides relatively few jobs, and too little to the 
establishment of light industry. 

In addition to the foregoing general objec- 
tion, other differences became apparent on the 
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part of certain labor groups in the course of the 
year. The Autonomous Unions took offense at 
not being represented on the Supreme Planning 
Council and withdrew all their representatives 
from subordinate planning bodies. Spokesmen 
for the Autonomous Unions objected that labor 
unions had inadequate representation on the 
Supreme Council and argued that greater empha- 
sis should be given in the plan to light industry. 

The liaison committee, the highest govern- 
ing body of the CFTC in Algeria, declared in 
November 1959 that to realize the objectives of 
the plan: (a) Priority should be given to human 
needs over financial profits; (b) the minimum 
wage scale (salaire minimum interprofessionnel 
garanti-SMIG) in Algeria must be increased to 
reduce the differential with the SMIG in France; 
(c) agricultural wages should be established at 
a level relatively equal to industrial wages, and 
agricultural workers should receive family al- 
lowances; (d) a careful study and discussion of 
real wages should take place in all sectors of 
the economy so that respect for social legisla- 
tion would become more widespread and collec- 
tive bargaining agreements could be reached; 
(e) means must be provided for financing the 
construction of lodgings for one million people 
in the next 5 years, and the practice prevailing 
in France of withholding 1 percent of salaries 
to aid in such financing should be extended to 
Algeria. 

For its part, FO agreed that emphasis 
should be given in the plan to the construction 
of housing but it opposed the granting of sub- 
sidies to large land owners for this purpose. 
FO additionally demanded that it be made obli- 
gatory for the pay scale and working conditions 
of all enterprises to be established in Algeria 
to be of such a level that Algeria would cease to 
be considered a country of cheap labor. 
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In October 1959, a group of labor leaders of 
the CFTC and FO unions in Lyon visited Algeria 
to observe the working of the plan. At their de- 
parture, these labor representatives stated that 
the military had too large a role to play in cer- 
tain aspects of vocational training and recom- 
mended that all such training be made the re- 


sponsibility of civilian specialists and techni- 
cians. They remarked that the ultimate purpose 
of the plan was to increase both the number of 
jobs and the number of qualified workmen. ‘We 
must not leave agricultural colonialism behind 
just to inaugurate an era of industrial coloni- 
alism,’’ they declared. 


Educational Promotion. It is obvious that the 
ambitious objectives of the Constantine Plan 
can only be realized if the general educational 
and vocational level of the Algerian working 
force is raised. This is fully appreciated and 
the problem is being attacked from several direc- 
tions. A plan for the expansion of general edu- 
cation which is being carried out independently 
of the Constantine Plan provides for the estab- 
lishment within 8 years of facilities adequate to 
give elementary education to approximately half 
the school population of the country. In the 2 
years 1957-59 the number of children enrolled in 
elementary schools increased from 486,000 to 
769,500 or 58.1 percent. Even so only about one 
child in four was in school, and the achievement 
of the goal set by 1963 will be difficult. 

To provide stop-gap education for those 
children not in school and to give manual train- 
ing and vocational guidance to adolescents, a 
number of educational social centers were es- 
tablished in Algeria in 1955. Sixty such cen- 
ters were in existence at the end of 1959 and 
60 more are to be established during 1960. Be- 
ginning in 1961, it is planned to increase the 
number of such centers by 120 per year until a 
total of 700 is reached. It is estimated that 
each such center can teach 300 illiterates to 
read, write, and figure in 2 years. In addition, 
in the course of 9 months, each center can give 
manual training and vocational guidance to 100 
adolescent males and elementary instruction in 
homemaking to 80 or 90 young girls. The social 
centers, like the schools, are under the control 
of the French ministry of education. The schools, 
at least in theory, maintain the same standards 
as apply in the public schools of France. How- 
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ever, the same standards are not actually main- 
tained but the existence of the social centers 
has probably permitted the maintenance of ac- 
ceptable standards of education in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

The regular educational system is likewise 
responsible for providing apprenticeships in the 
more difficult trades and crafts and, at the most 


advanced level, for training engineers. There 
has been a considerable increase in the number 
of apprentices trained each year since 1957, 
when the total enrollment in technical, profes- 
sional, and agricultural secondary schools was 
13,910. In 1958, the number had increased to 
18,503, and in 1959 to 21,089, or an increase of 
51.6 percent in the 2-year period. The 8-year 
plan for educational expansion provides for an 
annual increase of about 3,550 students. 


Vocational Training. Vocational training not 
provided in the regular educational system is 
offered in vocational training centers and by in- 
dividual enterprises which train their own workers 
and may receive subsidies from the State for the 
purpose. Government-operated training centers, 
which are under the control of the Director Gen- 
eral of Social Action of the Delegation General, 
provide to about 5,000 trainees each year train- 
ing in masonry, painting, reinforced concrete 
work, tilesetting, plastering, electrical repairs 
and installations, welding, automobile repairs 
and body work, metal working, typewriter repairs, 
plumbing, carpentry, stenography and similar 
subjects. There are at present 427 centers for 
vocational training of adults, and it is planned 
to increase this figure to 800 during the period 
of the Constantine Plan. Of this total number, 
100 will provide vocational training in agricul- 
ture as against 18 agricultural vocational train- 
ing centers now in existence. 

The organization and conduct of voca- 
tional training as given in the centers for adults 
has been the subject of considerable discussion 
and disagreement. The trade unions asked that 
vocational training for adults be organized as a 
separate governmental service and that the in- 
structors and employees of the service be given 
the rights of tenure and benefits enjoyed by 
other government employees of the same catego-. 
ty. The Delegation General has resisted this 
demand on the ground that the skills required 
will vary as the plan progresses and it opposes 
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giving tenure to instructors in, for example, ma- 
sonry who are now required in large numbers but 
in a few years will be surplus to the training 
needs of the country. In November 1959, the 
personnel engaged in vocational training went on 
strike to enforce their demands for tenure and 
better pay and allowances but were requisitioned 
by the Government under its special powers and 
ordered back to work. 

A constant bone of contention between the 
trade unions and representatives of management 
in Algeria relates to basic doctrine as to the 
putposes of vocational training. According to 
the union leaders, such training should enable 
the worker to have a broad grasp of all aspects of 
his job as well as a good appreciation of his 
rights and needs as a workingman so that he can 
transfer from one place to another or one job to 
another as the needs of the economy and his 
personal desires dictate. The employers on the 
other hand, who support the Government centers 
financially through a l-percent payroll tax, con- 
tend that the Government program is unneces- 
sarily wasteful and turns out workers who still 
have to be trained when they are put on the job. 
They assert they can do the job cheaper and 
faster and want the Government to get out of the 
field. 

There seems little likelihood that the 
Government will, in fact, get out of vocational 
guidance, but it has shown no desire to monopo- 
lize the field. It returns in subsidies to private 
business concerns and nonprofit organizations 
about 3 million NF per year (US$600,000), or be- 
tween two-thirds and three-fourths of the total 
tax collected for vocational training purposes. 
The Delegation General, furthermore, has an- 
nounced that it will encourage, through grants 
and other benefits, private and public enter- 
prises and organizations to train and develop 
personnel, especially Moslem personnel. In 
view of the magnitude of the vocational training 
problem, there is plenty of room in Algeria for 
both public and private programs. 


Military Program of Vocational Training. In ad- 
dition to the training programs outlined above, 
the French Army operates a training program be 
young Moslems of both sexes between the ages 
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of 14 and 21. This program had its origin in the 
need from the security standpoint of keeping 
Moslem adolescents who were subject to little 
or no parental discipline .occupied and out of 
the ranks of the rebellion. Under the circum- 
stances the methods and aims are far more 
paternalistic than those used by the Educational 
Social Centers or civilian operated vocational 
training centers.--U.S. Embassy, Algiers. 


Union of South Africa 


Skilled Labor Shortage. Many industries, 
particularly those in the engineering sector, are 
now suffering from a shortage of skilled workers. 
The Commission of Inquiry into the Protection 
of Industries (Viljoen Commission) made the 
following observation on the skilled labor short- 
age in its report published in 1958: 

The Commission is of the con- 
sidered opinion that the country’s indus- 

trial expansion will be jeopardized if 

deliberate steps are not taken to obtain a 

permanent source from which suitable 

types of skilled labor can be drawn. 

The Commission urged immigration as the 
way to relieve the shortage and recommended a 
goal of 25,000 immigrants a year. In the past, 
actual immigration figures have been far below 
that figure. 

During 1958, the Union of South Africa 
entered into a new agreement with the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM) whereby ICEM was to assist employers 
by (1) locating skilled workmen in Europe, (2) 
processing their applications for entry, and (3) 
arranging transportation to a South African port. 
For this service, it was agreed that the employer 
should pay £SA30 (US$84) per employee. 

A general slowing down of the economy 
during 1958 and in the first half of 1959 had 
temporarily eased the Union’s shortage of skilled 
labor in certain fields and even created a cer- 
tain amount of unemployment. With a distinct, 
though modest, rise in the level of business ac- 
tivity in the second half of 1959, there was a 
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slight decrease in unemployment, from 28,122 
in July to 25,844 in December. The Department 
of Labour of the Union of South Africa stated at 
the year’s end that less than 2 percent of the 
white, mulatto, and Asian groups were unem- 
ployed. 

The 25,844 unemployed at the end of De- 
cember 1959 were in the following race and sex 
categories: white males, 7,000; white females, 
5,922 (of whom 4,318 were married); nonwhites 
(mulattoes and Asians), 12,922 (of whom 9,169 
were semiskilled workers). The total of the un- 
employed included 2,037 disabled workers, 513 
persons who reportedly refused suitable work, 
and 1,631 pensioners. 

The total labor pool of the Union of South 
Africa was estimated in January 1960 at 5,428,000, 
of whom 4,341,000 were nonwhite. The total 
population was estimated at 14,900,000, of whom 
11,800,000 were nonwhite. The proportion of 
the nonwhite population which was economically 
active was 36.8 percent; the proportion of the 
white population which was economically active 
was 35.1 percent. 


Role of Nonwhite Workers. Demands for labor 
imposed by the Second World War and the rapid 
expansion of industry which followed frequently 
resulted in nonwhite workers stepping into semi- 
skilled and often skilled labor jobs vacated by 
white workers. The labor advisor of the Trans- 
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vaal Chamber of Industries estimated that in 
1958 nonwhites occupied approximately 16 per- 
cent of the skilled industrial positions, 66 per- 
cent of the semiskilled, and 98 percent of the 
nonskilled. The movement of nonwhites into. 
skilled and semiskilled jobs, however, was 
hindered by social as well as legal restrictions 
on the use of nonwhite labor. 

Although employers formerly regarded non- 
white labor as cheap and numerically without 
limits, they are now finding that they no longer 
have unlimited nonwhite labor and, as a result, 
are using modern techniques to increase produc- 
tivity. A significant development was the for- 
mation of the Association for the Improvement of 
Wages and Productivity of Bantu Workers. State- 
ments calling for increases in African wages and 
productivity have come from, among others, 
members of the Chamber of Industries and the 
National Federation of Building Employees. Con- 
sultations between employers and employees 
have been recommended by the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In South Africa, productivity is affected 
by social tradition. It is customary to assign to 
the white skilled worker one and often two Bantu 
assistants to carry tools and perform menial jobs. 
Some employers are examining this practice, par- 
ticularly in view of the present rigid application 
of controls over the import of labor.~U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Johannesburg. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. CANADA: ANNUAL AVERAGES OF HOURLY EARNINGS AND OF HOURS PER WEEK OF HOURLY RATED 
W AGE EARNERS, SELECTED YEARS, 1946-59; MONTHLY AVERAGE OF NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1959 
































1946 1950 1955 1959 Manthly 
average 
Industry Annual average of -- of wa ge- 
earmers 
Hourly | Hours |Hourly | Hours | Hourly | Hours | Hourly | Hours | reported 
eamings|per weekjearnings|per weeKearnin gs| per weeklearnings|per week 1959 
Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number 
Mining.................. 0. 88 42.7 1. 22 43.0 1.61 43. 2 2. 04 41.5 81, 366 
Metal mining........ . 88 44.9 1.22 45.1 1.66 44,1 2.13 41.7 53, 943 
REED: -- -- -- -- | 1.40] 45.9 | 1.62 | 42.7 | 14,389 
Other metal’... -- -- -- -- | 1.80} 43.2 | 2.31 | 41.4 | 39,554 
Copper-gold- 
silver........ -- -° -- -- -- -- 2.05 | 41.0 7,627 
ND sdbsicesmans te ee oe oe “e oe 2.29 43.3 5, 181 
Uranium........ -- -- *- -- -- -- | 2.62 | 40.4 | 10,944 
re -- -- -- -- 1.56 41.0 1.93 39.9 16, 388 
RUE S sikenshl seeeavsl -97 39.2 1.30 38.1 1. 48 39.7 1.74 38.6 10, 073 
Oil and natural 
GOB? sinssersine... -- -- -- -- | 1.74] 44.4 | 2.21 | 41.9 | 6,315 
Nonmetal‘........... -- -- -- -- | 1.53 | 43.3 | 1.82 | 42.2 | 11,035 
Asbestos......... -- -- -- -- -- -- | 2.06 | 41.8 | 5,263 
Manufacturing .... 71 | 42.7 | 1.04] 42.3) 1.45 | 41.0 | 1.72 | 40.7 829,651 
Durable goods...... .77 42.8 1.13 42. 4 1.56} 41.2 1.87 41.0 07,010 
Nondurable 
SER sinechersorcsesas .64 41.8 . 96 42.3 1. 33 40.8 1.58 40.4 22, 641 
Food and 
beverages........ -62 | 42.4 .90 | 42.6 | 1.25] 41.0 | 1.53 | 40.8 | 95, 380 
Meat products.. .74 40.9 1.12 42.2 1.54 40.4 1.81 41.1 21, 536 
Canned and 
cured fish .... -- -- -- -- -- -- 1.14 35.5 7, 373 
Canned and pre- 
served fruits 
and vegetables .54 38.4 . 76 39.6 1.05 39.6 1. 28 39.4 9,932 
Grain mill , 
products ...... .67 | 45.5 99 | 44.9 1.39 | 41.6 1.65 | 41.5 5, 571 
Bread and other 7 
bak ery 
products ...... . 56 43.1 . 82 44.5 1.11 43.6 1.41 42.5 9,942 
Biscuits and ; 
crackers ...... -- .- -- -- -- -- 1.23 39.7 5,414 
Distilled 
liquors ......... -- -- -- -- -- -- 1.87 40.0 3,724 
Male liquors .... -- -- 1.12 | 43.1 1.70 | 40.6 | 2.14 | 39.7 6, 656 
Con fectionery.. -- -° -- -- -- -- 1.22 39.8 6, 756 
Tobacco and to- 
bacco products 54 40.4 95 41.4 1.39 | 40.6 1. 67 39.2 8,014 














See foomotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. CANADA: ANNUAL AVERAGES OF HOURLY EARNINGS AND OF HOURS PER WEEK OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS, SELECTED YEARS, 1946-59; MON THLY AVER AGE OF NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1959-- 
Continued 























1946 | 1950 1955 | 1959 Monthly 
average 
tedustey Annual average of-- of wage- 
Hourly | Hours |Hourly Hours | Hourly | Hours Hourly Hours pit 

eamings | per week |jearmings | per weekjeamings|per week |earnings | per week 1959 

Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number 
Manufacturing-- 
Continued: 

Rubber products.. 0.73 41.8 1.11 41.3 1. 49 41.6 1.79 41.2 15, 427 
Rubber footwear -- -- -- -- -- -- 1. 33 41.4 4,048 
Other rubber 

products°...... -- -- -- -- -- -- | 1.96] 41.2 11, 379 

Leather products.. . 56 41.8 .79 39.4 1. 02 39.9 1.17 39.7 23, 691 

Boots and shoes 

(except rubber) 53 42.2 76 38. 4 98 39.2 1.13 39.4 16, 511 
Other leather 

products”...... -- -- -- -- -- -- 1.27 | 40.3 7, 180 

Textile products 
(except clothing) 54 43.9 . 86 43.3 1.12 42.4 1.29 42.1 46, 638 
Cotton yarn and 

broad woven 

goods............ 53 45.1 . 89 42.6 1. 13 40.9 1.28 40.1 14, 877 
Woolen .............. . 54 43.2 . 83 43.0 1.05 43.3 1.21 43.7 7,698 
Synthetic tex- 

tiles and silk 55 44.9 . 88 45.2 1.18 44.5 1.38 43.5 10, 453 

Clothing (textile 
and fur) ............ . 56 38.7 .79 38.3 -98 37.8 1.11 38.1 74, 859 
Men’s ciothing.. -- -- -79 38.1 97 37.3 1.13 37.5 25, 324 
Women’s 

clothing........ -- -- . 83 35.9 1.03 35.8 1.17 36.7 18, 044 
Knit goods ...... 51 40.8 .77 40.0 -97 39.8 1.03 40. 3 16, 228 

Wood products .... 65 42.9 96 41.5 1.29 41.7 1. 49 41.5 66, 444 

Saw and plan- 

ing mills...... . 67 43.0 1.01 40.8 1. 37 40.9 1.57 40.9 40,713 
Furniture.......... .62 42.7 .90 42.4 1.18 43.0 1. 38 42.5 18,011 
Other wood 

products ’...... -- -- .82| 42.7 | 1.11] 43.4] 1.28] 42.3 7,720 

Paper products.. j .74 47.6 1.11 46.9 1.67 42.4 2.00 41.2 72, 016 

Pulp and paper 

mills ........... . 80 49.5 1.19 48.7 1.79 42.6 2.15.| 41.3 53, 269 
Other paper 

products”... . 60 42.7 91 42.7 1. 32 41.9 1. 58 41.0 18, 747 

Printing, publish- 
ing, and allied 
industries ........ . 79 41.1 1. 23 40.6 1.73 40.1 2. 08 39.6 29, 892 











See foomotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. CANADA: ANNUAL AVERAGES OF HOURLY EARNINGS AND OF HOURS PER WEEK OF HOURLY-RATED r 
WAGE EARNERS, SELECTED YEARS, 1946-59; MONTHLY AVERAGE OF NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS, 1959— 












































Continued 
1946 =| 1950 1955, Joh?! 1999 Monthly tre 
Annual average of-- viaide- 
Industry eamers 
Hourly Hours | Hourly | Hours | Hourly Hours | Hourly Hours 
eamings | per week|earnings| per week | earnings | per week | earnings | per week = 
Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number — 
Manufacturing-- Man 
Continued: C 
Iron and steel Non 
products .............. 0.76 43.3 1.16 42.5 1.64 41.4 2.01 41.0 128, 307 pe 
Agricultural im- A 
plements.......... .81 41.7 1.26 | 39.3 | 1.68 | 39.7 | 2.02 | 40.4 10, 400 B 
Boilers and 
plate work...... -- -- - -- -- + 1.90 40.9 4, 503 S 
Fabricated and 
structural steel -- -- 1.20 42.5 1.67 40.8 1.95 40.5 7,878 O 
Hardware and 
tools ..............: -- -- 1.03 42.7 1.48 41.9 1.74 41.7 7, 576 
Heating and cook- Ele: 
ing appliances -- -- 1. 06 41.8 1. 42 41.5 1.72 40.9 6, 524 o 
Iron castings aa -- -- 1.17 43.6 1.61 42.5 1.92 41.0 14, 741 H 
Machinery’......... .74 44.5 1.10 43.3 1.57 42.0 1.87 41.4 21, 347 
Household, of- 
fice and T 
store............ -- -- -- -- -- -- 1.85 41.2 6, 083 
Industrial !°.... -- -- -- -- -- -- | 1.88 | 41.5 | 15,264 B 
Primary iron and R 
steel................ . 84 44.4 1.27 42.7 1.81 40.8 2. 36 40.7 30, 585 
Sheet metal 
products ........ 71 42.0 1.07 42.2 1.57 41.4 1.96 41.2 12,218 Vv 
Wire and wire M. 
products........ -- -- -- -- -- -- 1.99 41.6 6, 379 
Transportation 
equipment........ . 88 41.7 1.21 42.5 1.67 40.2 1.99 40.5 95, 302 Nonr 
Aircraft and pr 
pate is%..ii..... . 86 44.0 1. 15 44.2 1.72 41.0 1.97 41.5 17, 988 C 
Motor vehicles 1.01 37.7 1. 38 42.3 1.80 39.6 2. 20 40.1 21, 402 G 
Motor vehicle 
parts and Prod 
accessories.. -- -- 1.20 42.5 1.65 40.4 1.94 | 40.5 14,658 an 
Railroad and Chen 
rolling stock Me 
equipment...... . 88 43.0 1.14 42.3 1.60 39.1 1.93 39.7 23, 249 | 
Shipbuilding and 
repairing... 85 | 42.4 | 1.12 | 41.8 | 1.57 | 41a | 1.92 | 40.5 | 16,058 Ac 
See footnotes at end of table. ~ — 














TABLE 1. CANADA: ANNUAL AVERAGES OF HOURLY EARNINGS AND OF HOURS PER WEEK OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS, SELECTED YEARS, 1946-59; MONTHLY AVERAGE OF NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, [959— 














Continued 
1946 | 19590 =| 1955 | __1959 Monthly 
Annual average of-- neh 
, of wage- 
Industry 
Hourly Hours | Hourly | Hours | Hourly Hours | Hourly Hours —— 
learnings per week | earnings/ per week | earnings | per week jearnings | per week = 
Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number 
Manufacturing-- 
Continued: 
Nonferrous metal 
products................ 0.77 43.2 1.12 43.3 1. 66 41.3 1.99 40.5 39, 955 
Aluminum products} .77 44.2 1.02 42.6 1. 46 41.3 1.73 41.6 5, 248 
Brass and copper 
products .......... -- -- 1.09} 42.9 1.55 | 42.1 1.86 | 40.1 6, 531 
Smelting and re- 
fining ................ . 86 44.5 1.22 44.4 1.80 41.2 2.22 40.3 22, 546 
Other nonferrous 
metal prod- 
ucts?! .............. -- -- -- -- -- -- | 1.47] 40.5 5,630 
Electrical apparatus 
and supplies......... .72 41.6 1.15 41.1 1. 51 40.7 1.78 40.5 48, 411 
Heavy electrical 
machinery and 
equipment ........ -- -- -- - 1.66 | 40.4 | 1.98 | 40.2 11, 661 
Telecommunication 
equipment ........ -- -- -- -- -- -- 1.60 40.2 10, 566 
Batteries .............. -- -- -- -- -- -- 1.73 41.2 1, 436 
Refrigerators, vac 
uum cleaners 
and appliances.. -- -- -- -- 1.56 | 40.6 1.77} 40.8 6, 244 
Wire and cable ...... -- -- -- -- -- -- 1.96 41.5 4, 420 
Miscellaneous 
electrical 
products............ -- -- -- -- 1.48 | 41.6 | 1.68 | 40.5 13,744 
Nonmetallic mineral 
products!?............ .68| 44.3 | 1.02] 45.2] 1.46] 43.4] 1.74] 43.0 28, 591 
Clay products ...... -- -° .99 | 45.2] 1.37 | 44.2 | 1.62] 42.4 4, 490 
Glass and glass 
products............ -65 43.4 1.00 45.8 1.4 42.5 1.71 42.0 7, 356 
Products of petroleum 
and coal .............. . 88 40.5 1. 30 41.5 1. 96 41.2 2. 44 41.4 8, 215 
Chemical products....| .70| 43.3 | 1.05] 43.3] 1.51 | 41.3] 1.88] 40.8 28, 637 
Medicinal and 
pharmaceutical 
preparations...... .60} 42.1 87} 41.2] 1.24] 41.2 1.44] 40.4 3, 516 
Acids, alkalis, 
ead salks.......... - -- | 1.16] 45.3] 1.73] 42.2] 2.18) 41.0 | 5,985 











See footnotes at end of table. 


























TABLE 1. CANADA: ANNUAL AVERAGES OF HOURLY EARNINGS AND OF HOURS PER WEEK OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS, SELECTED YEARS, 1946-49; MONTHLY AVERAGE OF NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1959— 





























Continued 
Monthly 
1946 1950 1955 1959 average 
Industry Annual average of-- of wage- 
earmers 
Hourly Hours | Hourly | Hours | Hourly Hours | Hourly Hours reported 
earnings | per week | earnings | per week| earnings | per week| earnings | per week 1959 
Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Number 
Continued: 
Chemical products-- 
Continued: 
Fertilizers ............ -- -- -- -- -- -- 1.97 40.7 1, 930 
Paints and varnishes -- -- -- -- -: -- 5.72 40.7 , 841 
Miscellaneous manu- 
facturing 
industries ............ -- -- 0. 88 41.6 1.18 41.1 1. 42 41.4 19, 872 
Professional and 
scientific 
equipment........ -- -- -: -- -- -- 1.72 40.7 5,119 
Construction............ 0.77 38. 4 1. 06 39.9 1.52 39.9 1.84 | 40.2 | 182,826 
Building and general 
engineering!3 .84 38.7 1.14 | 39.5 1.63 | 39.5] 2.01 39.6 | 118, 358 
Highways, bridges, 
and streets.......... . 66 37.9 . 88 40.8 1. 26 41.0 1. 56 41.2 64, 468 
Electric and motor 
transportation 4. -- -- -- -- | 1.45 | 44.8] 1.75 | 44.2 | 31,633 
Service? ................ 47 43. 1 . 66 42.5 . 86 40.4 1. 00 39,4 52, 990 
Hotels and restau- 
Bass 4..iivdi....+ -45 44.3 .65 43.5 . 86 40.7 .98 39.4 35, 805 
Laundries and dry 
cleaning plants.. -49 | 41.0 .65 | 41.0 .82 | 40.5 97 | 40.1 13, 475 

















See footnotes on p. 25. 
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Footnotes to table 1. 


1 Alluvial gold and auriferous quartz mining. 

2 Copper-gold-silver; iron; nickel-copper; silver- 
lead-zinc; uranium and miscellaneous metal mining. 

Oil and natural gas; oil shale and bituminous 
sand; contract drilling and prospecting for oil. 

Nonmetal mining and quarrying; clay and sand 
pits. 

5 Tires, tubes, and other rubber products. 

© Leather gloves and mittens; leather tanneries 
and miscellaneous leather products. 

Miscellaneous wood products. 

8 Paper boxes and bags; roofing papers; mis- 
cellaneous paper products. 

9 Household, office and store machinery; ma- 
chine tools; machinery (not elsewhere stated). 

10 Machine tools; machinery (not elsewhere 
stated). 

11 Jewelry and silverware; white metal alloys; 
miscellaneous nonferrous metal products. 

12 Abrasives; asbestos; hydraulic cement; clay; 
glass; lime and gypsum; stone; concrete and miscel- 
laneous nonmetallic mineral products. 

13 Building includes buildings and structures, 
special trade contractors. General engineering in- 
cludes other construction, other than highways, 
bridges,and streets. 

14 Interurban bus and coach and urban and sub- 
urban transportation systems; taxicab and truck trans- 
portation; services incidental to transportation; other 
transportation. 

5 Hotels and restaurants; laundries; dyeing, 
cleaning and pressing plants, and recreational serv- 
ices. 


Note: These statistics are based on data from 
establishments which employ 15 or more persons, and 
cover male and female wage earners. Basically these 
statistics relate to (a) hourly rated wage eamers, or 
production workers, employed full- or part-time, and 
(b) casual workers provided they work at least 1 day 
in the reported pay period. Salaried personnel and 
wage eamers whose eamings are not directly depend- 
ent on the number of hours worked--e.g., route drivers, 
some pieceworkers, truck men, etc.—are not included. 
The figure for the total number of workers is smaller 
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than the actual number of workers in the industries 
since some employers do not keep records of man- 
hours for any employees and, in some industries, 
relatively few wage eamers are paid on an hourly 
basis (such as public utilities, trade, finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate and some branches of transpor- 
tation, storage, communication, and service). 


Man-Hours.--The man-hours statistics represent hours 
worked by full- and part-time wage earners, including 
overtime hours acwally worked and hours on leave 
with pay. Premium or penalty hours credited for the 
purpose of computing overtime payment are not in- 
cluded. The averages are obtained by dividing the 
aggregate hours reported for the week by the number of 
full-time and part-time wage eamers working such hours. 


Wages.--The average hourly eamings represent the 
gtoss wages eamed by the full-time and part-time 
wage earners before deductions are made for taxes, 
unemployment insurance contributions, etc. Payments 
for overtime work, incentive or production and cost-of- 
living bonuses paid at regular intervals, and amounts 
credited to wage-earners on leave with pay in the re- 
ported pay periods are included. The value of board 
and lodging, bonuses paid at infrequent intervals, and 
employers’ contributions to welfare funds (such as 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, 
pension and medical plans, and certain other employee 
benefits) are excluded. 


Pay Periods.--Statistics of man-hours and wages re- 
ported for periods exceeding 1 week in duration are re- 
duced by the appropriate proportions to obtain the oum- 
ber of hours and the wages for 1 week in the stated pay 
period. Such data are combined with weekly figures 
fumished by employers whose records are maintained 
on a weekly basis, so that, in all cases, the statistics 
represent the sitwation in 1 week in each month. 


Source: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Labour Division, Employment Section, Review of Man- 
Hours and Hourly Eamings 1945-59 (Ottawa: The 
Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, July 
1960), pp. 10-11, pp. 14-15, and pp. 45-47. 


TABLE 2. DENMARK: MEMBERSHIP OF DANISH FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS (LO) BY UNION CLASSIFICATION, 
1945 AND 1959 























Percent Percent 

Union classification 1945 1959 of LO, increase, 

1959 1945-59 
Mmmateiie., CORE ~6su:--crecane-erdammuiinie vioutaale 135, 217 739, 536 100. 0 22.4 
Ra ARS ALE Fe TRE Mee 86, 121 577,731 | 78.1 17.5 
(OE EE ITE CE HE TE NT Gee ee 49, 096 161, 805 21.9 43.6 

Unskilled workers: 

General Workers’ Union .........0........:c:ccceceseee ceteeees 9, 574 249, 571 33.7 4.0 
Women Workers’ Umion 0.0.0.0... ccc cece ceeeeseteceeeenseeee 19,649 50, 791 6.9 63.1 
i TOOT TOT IET 12, 534 64, 908 8.8 23.9 
ts ee a TE SLR TR OORT * 41,974 202, 191 1 | 26. 2 
Shop, office, and governmental workers................... 46, 539 132, 874 18.0 53.9 
Hotel, restaurant, and domestic workers ................ 2,981 16, 211 2.2 a2. 3 
"SS Si an aE AR RE TAREE Sig ti 3,391 8, 226 7.7 70.1 
I et EE 6 cS e.scss cscs + vahe scueveoeseuscudh cond sasees.accvh 1, 533 5, 208 a 41.7 
TE CT EN NANO 435 3,444 .5 14.5 
ES TEL ALL 13, 393 6,112 8 35.7 





1 Estimated. 
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TABLE 3. JAPAN: AVERAGE MONTHLY AND HOURLY EARNINGS AND AVERAGE MONTHL Y HOURS WORK ED 
IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES WITH 30 OR MORE REGULAR WORKERS, 1959 



































Average monthly earnings Average Average 
; 1 hourly earnings 
Industry Wn Saeie) re cng (in dollars) 
Total Cash Noncash?| worked Total Cash 
All selected groups.......................... $71.32 | $62.80 $8. 52 200. 1 $0. 35 $0. 31 
RAI Fa SEEIS, ccishcicssstimaoc 85.17 67.99 17.18 189.1 $0. 45 $0. 36 
Comstructon.................cccccceceeeeeseeeeeees (3) 53.73 (3) 207.4 (3) . 26 
Manufacturing ..............00cccceceeeneeeeee 64.74 57.75 6.99 204.7 31 . 28 
Food: and kindred products .......... 56.01 50. 39 5.62 204. 7 .27 .24 
Tobacco manufactures ................. (3) 72.34 (3) 175.5 (3) -41 
Textile and mill products ............ 41.73 35.61 6.12 202.7 . 20 .17 
Apparel and other finished 
textile products «0.0.0.0... 32.04 29. 16 2.88 203.0 . 16 .14 
Lumber and wood products .......... 43.53 39.16 4. 37 208.8 .21 -19 
Furniture and fixtures .................. 44.24 40. 45 3.79 212.4 .21 .19 
Paper and allied products............ 74.15 65. 50 8.65 207.6 35 31 
Printing and publishing................ 76. 56 70. 37 6.19 217.0 35 - 32 
Chemical and allied products...... 81.97 72.24 9.73 184.1 44 39 
Products of petroleum and coal.. 93. 81 82.97 10. 84 191.0 .49 43 
Rubber products ..............:.:cc0000 47.12 42.29 4.83 204. 4 23 .20 
Leather and leather products ...... 54. 93 50. 47 4.46 204.9 .27 .24 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 62. 21 55.92 6.29 203.9 . 30 .27 
Iron and steel «00.00.00... 100. 42 88.12 12. 30 207.2 - 48 -42 
Nonferrous metals ....................... 82. 40 72. 31 10. 09 204.8 - 40 .35 
Other metals products .................. 57.15 51.68 5.47 216.9 . 26 .24 
I ici scipsccdoscc ei ceences nsesore 68. 14 62.08 6. 06 214.8 31 . 29 
Electrical machinery and 
POC ES A pete na 63. 31 57. 34 5.97 203.9 31 . 28 
Transportation equipment ............ 86.87 78.44 8. 43 205.2 - 42 38 
Precision instruments .................. 60. 05 53. 54 6.51 203.4 .29 . 26 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ...... 42.04 38. 41 3.63 207.7 .20 18 
Wholesale and retail trade .............. 66.15 59. 60 6. 55 196.1 34 . 30 
Finance and insurance .................... 98.75 85.09 13.66 178: 4 55 47 
OER ERTEREY Seay Sepa o on 79. 06 70. 22 8.84 188. 1 . 42 .37 
Transportation and communication.. 82. 73 72. 93 9.80 195.9 -42 .37 
Public utilities ...............c.ccccceceeeee 105. 87 93. 32 12.55 180.9 58 -51 








1 Converted from yen at the rate of ¥360=US$1. 
These estimates based on 1957 relationships 

of noncash to cash earnings. Cash earnings include 
basic wages, incentive allowances, supplemental 
payments, overtime payments, nonwork allowances, 
and special cash bonuses. Noncash earings include 
legally required payments by the employer for Govern- 
ment programs (e.g., unemployment benefits, work- 
men’s compensation, health services, and pensions). 
Included also in noncash eamings are the cost of 
nonobligatory fringe benefits (housing, medical care, 


cultural and recreational services, insurance and 


credits, and lump-sum payments for retirement). 


3 Not available. 


Sources: Monthly Labor Statistics and Research 
Bulletin (Labor Statistics and Research Division, 
Japanese Labor Ministry), March 1959; Yearbook of 
Labor Statistics (Labor Statistics and Research Di- 
vision, Japanese Labor Ministry), 1957. 
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TABLE 4. SWEDEN: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS BY INDUSTRY, 

















(In kronor) 
Industry Average ‘ 
hourly earnings 

PRE Merny Mirae Cee dst scot sci dscsppe tes soap sda Ven edghe svnrnageivshovtcd cadets dc 5. 52 
Gd tcitsdicll ccunSiesiesranesateicauapevanale esd carmen tar aeterter etme come ee i 7.08 
RE ae IE ee a Te ee Oe ee ee, Se Oe Se ee ae Se 7.13 
IS A INN ssn ndb Mw eusshnnsessenGibuteesscccionudiRteMtMsosvasdrseanessidhaaandselansesvaresesancens 5. 89 
EAR RE onssch se AMD cadre cov nen edTagocBevac0ePor AGT Gebedp need schen seb cepuch code 5.72 
a = ae SE ae Toe 5+ SO Tn ae Se Sat 5.77 
as SNORING 5 acd ses censeschcdpsesnctorndpibivadhsNoenenheheserobitebetpsnepsthssaschbde vastus 5. 49 
a nivrsscdaindi EMG creceshivedinferdrcsvenen}sercbbpetbdionsesdi te RACiotderw -dessesbidewed eb 5.69 
NNN, BE Ee cet covisshesenonasepassssvadbiencdidedessncesdyatorssbecbbeedliele 5.66 
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TABLE 4. SWEDEN: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS BY INDUSTRY, 
FEBRUARY 1960-Continued 
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tions, information concerning average hourly earnings formation (Stockholm: Kungl. Socialstyrisen), June 
covers at least 10 industries and at least 10,000 man- 1960, pp. 189-190. 
hours of work per week. Holidays, vacations, and 
sick leave are not included. 
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